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OFFICE  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  FARMERS' ASSOCIATION, 

No.  7,  Exchange  Place,  Rooms  48  &  49. 

BOSTON,  APRIL  8,  1879. 


This  association  was  organized  on  the  loth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1878,  the  object  of  which  is  set  forth  in  Article  4  of 
its  Constitution,  as  follows  :  "  The  object  of  this  associa- 
tion shall  be  to  encourage  emigration  to  and  settlements 
upon  railroad,  national,  ^t^te  and  other  lands,  that  the 
farming,  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of  the 
country  may  be  promoted,  the  wealth  of  the  nation  in- 
creased, and  the  laboring  classes  benefited." 

By  reference  to  the  following  pages,  some  substantial 
reasons  may  be  seen  why  this  association  lias  purchased 
subsidy  lands  in  northern  Texas,  of 

The  Dallas  and  Wichita  Railroad   Compaky. 

The  success  of  which  road,  so  far  as  constructed,  has  been 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The 
untiring  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  get  control  of  the 
road  have  somewhat  retarded  the  movements  of  the  said  as- 
sociation ;  but  the  present  management  of  the  road  is  still 
master  of  the  situation,  and  will  carry  out  all  contracts 
with  the  National  Farmers'  Association.  The  wicked  at- 
tempt to  cast  odium  upon  our  movements  by  advertising 
ik  farms  of  1G0  acres  and  $500  in  cash  to  every  settler,"  is 
doomed  to  a  more  iguominous  failure  than  the  attempt  to 
get  control  of  the  Dallas  and  Wichita  Railroad  Co.,  in 
both  of  which  cases  the  ■promises  were  made  to  be  broken 
and   not   kept.     We   have   already  warned  our  colonists  in 
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the  bulldozing  States  not  to  take  stock  in  southern  2^'omises^ 
and  if  those  warnings  had  been  seen  and  heeded  by  the 
parties  who  have  been  deceived  by  the  above  promises  of 
land  and  money  gratis,  it  would  have  saved  them  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  But  the  bulldozers  got  more  than  they 
bargained  for  in  the  so  called  "  Mississippi  Plan,"  and 
they  will  get  more  than  they  expect  for  enticing  the  Freed- 
men  west  by  holding  out  to  them  false  promises  of  land 
and  mone}'  for  nothiug. 

THE  NEGRO  EXODUS. 

Fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  years  before  Christ, 
God  delivered  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  years  after  Christ's  advent  comes  the 
exodus  of  another  nationality  of  bondsmen,  not  to  the 
country  from  which  their  fathers  were  imported,  but  to 
another  part  of  the  United  States,  under  the  same  govern- 
ment that  jrave  them  their  liberty  and  made  them  citizens. 

Emancipated  from  American  slavery  in  1863,  and  prac- 
tically returned  to  their  bondage  since,  it  is  not  to  be  wou- 
dered  at  that  God  should  put  it  into  their  hearts  to  flee 
from  bondage  and  leave  their  oppressors  to  work  or  starve. 
If,  while  in  bondage,  they  could  support  their  masters  and 
themselves,  they  certainly  in  freedom  can  support  them- 
selves and  their  families,  if  they  can  have  a  fair  chance  to 
do  &0. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  National  Farmers'  Associ- 
ation has  been  organized,  as  set  forth  in  Principia  Papers 
No.  9,  and  continued  in  No.  10.  *True,  the  Frcedmen  have 
as  yet  no  Moses  to  lead  them  out  of  the  house  of  bondage, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  have  a  plenty  of  oppressors 
to  drive  them  out,  and  if  their  plantation  kings  attempt 
to  stop  the  exodus,  they  may  meet  a  similar  fate  with  their 
aucient  prototype. 

The  Freedmen  go  West  to  Stav. — The  "  Louisiana 
Outrages  "  and  the  "Mississippi  Plan  "  are  driving  them 
from  the  South  never  to  return.  The  St.  Louis  Globe 
says:     "The  white  people  of  Mississippi  and   Louisiana 
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are  alarmed   at   the   stampede.     They  are   afraid  that  the 
muscle  which   has   hitherto   worked    their  plantations  will 
desert  them.    In  some  counties  negroes  cannot  be  employed 
at  double  the  usual   rate.-/'     Yes,  indeed,  gentlemen  plant- 
ers, your  fears  are  well  grounded,  and  you  have  nobody  to 
blame   but  yourselves  for   the   loss  of  your  laborers.     On 
the  above  paragraph  we  have  quoted,  the  Boston  Traveller 
of  the    19th   inst.  in   its  leader  says:     "The   South  fears 
more  than  the  Globe  confesses.     It  is  not  alone  the  muscle 
that  has  worked  its  plantations  that  is  going;  but  witli  it, 
if  the  exodus  goes  on.  the  political   ground  is  slipping  from 
under  its  feet.      As  Senator  Blaine  reminded  it  .it  the  open- 
ing of  last  session,  population  is  the  basis  of  Congressional 
representation.     The   negroes   give   to  the  South  thirty-five 
seats   in  Congress.      Under   the  Mississippi  plan,  ruthlessly 
applied   to  every  State   where   a  negro   majority  exists,   if 
honestly  counted,  these  thirty-five   S'-ats   are  all   held   by 
Democrats.      Now  the   negro  is  going  out  from  the  land  of 
his   martyrdom   bv  Jhousands.     If  the  tide    is  not  turned 
back,  the  census  of  1880  will  show  the  South  to  be  entitled 
to  a  score  or  so  less  seats  in  Congress      Where,  then,  will 
be  the  boasted  Bourbon  Restoration?     Gone  forever  and  a 
daw      With  the  negro  vote  vanished,  or  largelv  reduced,  as 
a  basis  of  additional    representation,    Southern   pretensions 
will  be   as  airy  and   unsubstantial   as  the  stutf  that  dreams 
are   made  of.     and  resurrected    rebeldom    will    be  ready 
for    its   second   funeral    before    it   has    hardly  time  to   get 
out   of    its   first  grave-clothes.     The  curse  of  social  ostra- 
cism, the    anathema  of  race  hatred,  the   blight  of  a  politi- 
cal reign  of  terror,  have  ail   been   needed  to  tear  him  from 
the  soil  whereon  he  was   born   and   bred.     Mississippi   has 
worked   out   her    4  plan '     to   its    remorseless    end.       Pro- 
scribed, persecuted,  whipped,   murdered,    hunted   from   the 
polls,  and,  when  all  else  failed,  cheated  at   the  very  ballot- 
box  itself,  the   negro  at    last   has   struck  his  tent  and   is  in 
quest  of    a  new  home.     And   wherever   he   goes,  he    will 
carry  the    death-warrant   of    Southern   supremacy   in    his 
.pocket,  and  will   be   his  own  all   sufficient  Nemesis."     We 
would  reiterate   our  oft   repeated    advice   iu  the   Principia 
Papers,  Emigrate  Somewhere.     We  do  not  care  so  much 


where  or  what  part  of  the  country  you  go  to.  The  Na- 
tional Farmers'  Association  lias  for  sale  50,000  acres  of 
hind,  with  the  option  of  as  much  more,  on  the  line  of  the 
Dallas  and  Wichita  Railroad  in  northern  Texas,  at  the 
State  price  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre.  These 
are  the  best  farming  lauds  in  northern  Texas,  on  the  line 
of  the  Dallas  and  Wichita  Railroad,  nearly  forty  miles  of 
which  are  now  graded  with  trains  running  over  it  daily, 
and  one  hundred  miles  more  ready  to  be  put  under  con- 
tract to  be  completed  during  1879.  This  road  passes 
through  a  region  of  country,  not  only  of  the  richest  soil, 
but  an  average  tempature  of  about  68°,  where  farmers  can 
work  out  every  mouth  in  the  year.  The  first  week  in  April 
the  corn  of  the  fanners  was  knee  hi^h.  while  New  Knglaiul 
was  clothed  in  her  winter  garb  ot  snow  and  ice.  But  if 
farmers  choose  to  go  further  north  into  a  colder  climate 
and  pay  a  higher  price  for  their  farms,  they  have  a  right  to 
do  so.  But  in  the  name  of  heaven  go  somewhere.  Get 
out  of  that  bnlldozing  country  as  soon*  as  possible,  and  be- 
fore the  next  census  shall  be  taken,  so  that 'you  maybe 
counted  out  in  rebeldom,  and  in  where  you  go  and  make 
your  homes.  Blot  out  your  thirty-five  congressional  repre- 
sentatives in  the  "solid  south,"  which  you  were  not  per- 
mitted to  choose,  but  which  your  former  masters  kindly  (?) 
chose  for  you,  and  send  republicans  from  your  own  new 
homes  in  the  States  where  no  dazed  president  can  give  them 
away  to  the  rebels  who  fought  four  years  to  destroy  the 
republic.  In  1861—5  you  saved  the  republic  and  were  re- 
warded with  citizenship — in  1876-7  you  saved  the  Repub- 
lican i~>arty,  and  were  rewarded  with  disfranchisement,  now 
migrate  west  and  save  it  again  in  1880,  and  thus  heap  eoals 
of  fire  upon  its  head. 

REBELDOM  UNMASKED. 

We  have  unmasked  Vaticanism  in  the  Principia  Papers, 
but  it  takes  a  bulldozer  of  the  southern  democratic  party  to 
unmask  rebeldom.  The  OknJona  Southern  States  "speaks 
ri«;ht  out  in  mectin."  Unlike  the  majoritv  of  democratic 
papers   it    uses   the    English  language    to    express    its   real 


meaning.  Like  the  democratic  politicians  of  the  Wade 
Hampton  stripe,  who  arc  safe  in  promising  that  the  negros 
shall  have  their  political  rights,  because  they  (the  politi- 
cians) do  not  believe  they  have  any,  and  do  not  mean  they 
shall,  it  glories  in  the  capture  of  '*  the  capital'  by  the 
score  and  a  half  of  representatives  from  the  South  that 
were  never  elected  but  counted  in;  but  who  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  nevertheless.  Let  the  "  Okolona  Southern 
States  "  bulldozer  speak  for  rebeldom.     He  says  : 

"  Yes,  thank  God,  we  have  captured  the  capital,  and  in 
1880  our  man  will  walk  up  to  the  White  House  steps  and 
take  his  scat  in  the  Presidential  chair.  Then  will  our 
glorious  triumph  be  complete.  Then  will  we  proceed  to 
tear  your  amendments  from  the  constitution  and  trample 
them  in  the  mire.  Then  will  we  break  the  shackle  you 
have  forced  for  the  free,  sovereign  and  independent  Com- 
monwealths of  the  Union.  Then  will  we  recognize  the 
right  of  secession,  a  ri<z;ht  that  is  not  dead  but  sleeping. 
Then  will  we  decorate  the  Capitol  with  the  pictures  of 
Davis  and  Lee  and  Stuart,  and  all  the  glorious  leaders  of  a 
cause  that  is  not  lost  but  living  still.  Yes,  thank  God,  we 
have  captured  the  Capitol,  and  from  that  coigne  of  vantage 
we  propose  to  rule  the  republic  in  a  way  that  will  make 
your  radical  laws  and  your  radical  leaders  forever  odious 
in  America." 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  above  revelation  of  the  great 
things  to  be  done  in  1880  was  published  at  ••  The  Hub  " 
on  the  same  dav  the  sun  crossed  the  e'ouinoctial  line.  This 
reminds  us  that  we  have  two  things  to  be  devoutly  thankful 
for.  One  is  that  the  equator  wasn't  run  on  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  and  the  other  is  that  the  rebel  democracy 
have  postponed  taking  possession  of  the  White  House  until 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1880.  Then  "we  shall  see  what  we 
shall  see,"  and  some  people  will  be  very  much  disappointed. 

In  a  Washington  letter  i%  Occasional,"  a  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Traveller  under  date  of  March  17th  thus  writes  : 

"The  hordes  of  hungry  office-hunters  now  seeking  place 
at  the  hands  of  a  democratic  senate,  is  without   parallel    in 
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the  history  of  the  government.  Their  name  is  lotion.  A 
very  eminent  senator  who  called  upon  me  yesterday — one 
who  is  noted  for  his  prudence,  sagacity  ami  discretion,  and 
withal  as  conservative  as  any  member  of  that  body — said 
that  iu  his  opinion  the  South  is  as  rebellious  in  spirit  and 
feeling  as  during  the  war,  and  as  determined  in  its  hostility 
to  other  sections  of  the  Uuiou  as  then.  He  said  southern- 
ers openly  avow  their  purpose  to  accomplish  through  the 
ballot  what  they  failed  to  do  by  the  sword  ;"  and,  he  added, 
•4  If  they  uet  what  they  are  striving  hard  to  obtain — con- 
trol  of  the  national  treasury— they  will  pour  out  the  treas- 
ure of  the  nation  to  fertilize  the  South  with  an  unstinted 
hand." 

VVe  quote  this  as  eorroberative  testimony  that  what  we 
have  already  said  iu  the  previous  numbers  of  the  Principia 
Papers  is  true  to  the  letter.  But  we  also  quote  it.  and  the 
above  extracts  from  the  leadiug  editorials  of  the  paper 
containing  it,  as  texts  from  which  standpoint  to  repeat  some 
of  the  warnings  and  advice  to  the  Freedmen,  we  have  be- 
fore  giveu   them  on  the  same  points  in  the  said  "  Papers." 

In  the  name  of  God  and  humanity,  in  the  name  of  your 
wives  and  children,  in  the  name  of  your  inalienable  rights 
and  your  civil  and  religious  privileges,  iu  the  name  of  re- 
publicanism and  equal  rights,  iu  the  uaineof  all  you  hold  near 
and  dear  to  you  and  your  posterity,  we  pray  you  leave  that 
nest  of  rebels  to  their  sure  political  destruction  and  emigrate 
to  a  better  land,  where  you  can  send  representatives  of 
your  own  choice  to  congress  from  a  hi/al  people,  instead  of 
submitting  to  a  representation  of  bulldozers  as  now  in  a 
degenerate  congress  which  is  a  disgrace  to  civilization. 

ANOTHER    FALSE    PREDICTION. 

Mr.  Garrison  is  reported  in  the  New  York  Herald  to 
have  said  that  '•  The  lot  of  the  colored  man  is  cast  in  the 
Southern  States."  "  There  he  must  stay."  Well,  what  of 
that.  He  once  said  the  colored  man  must  stay  in  slavery, 
until  the  United  States  Constitution,  the  Sabbath,  the  Min- 
istry and  the  Church  were  all  abolished,  before  we  could 
abolish  slavery.      Hut   slavery  was  abolished,  that  constitu- 


tion  amended,  the  Sabbath,  the  ministrj7  and  the  church 
were  not  abolished,  but  still  remain  to  rebuke  the  false 
prophet.  This  scheme  of  "  isms"  against  Christian  aboli- 
tion was  a  total  failure.  We  had,  therefore,  better  not 
take  too  much  stock  in  that  prophet,  for  God  is  with  the 
oppressed,  and  will  surely  take  them  out  of  rebeldom  in  his 
own  good  time,  in  spite  of  all  the  modern  prophecies  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

EMIGRATION  BEFORE  CONGRESS. 

Senator  Windom,   of   Minnesota,   has  made  a  move   in 

Congress  for   the  "  solution  of  the   race   problem,"  which 

•  has  attracted  some  attention  and  alarmed  the  planter  class. 

On  the  lGth  of  January  he  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  with  a  view  to  the  peaceful  adjustment  of 
all  questions  relating  to  suffrage,  to  the  effective  enforce- 
ment of  constitutional  and  natural  rights,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country,  by 
the  elimination  of  sectionalism  from  politics,  a  committee 
of  seven  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  and  charged 
with  the  duty  of  inquiring  as  to  the  expediency  and  prac- 
ticability of  encouraging  and  promoting,  by  all  just  and 
proper  methods  the  partial  migration  of  colored  persons 
from  those  States  and  congressional  districts  where  they 
are  not  allowed  to  freely  and  peacefully  exercise  and  enjoy 
their  constitutional  rights  as  American  citizens,  into  such 
States  as  may  desire  to  receive  them  and  will  protect  them 
in  said  rights,  or  into  such  Territory  or  Territories  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  provided  for  their  use  and  accom- 
modation ;  and  if  said  committee  shall  deem  such  migra- 
tion expedient  and  practicable,  that  they  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise  what  iu  their  judgment  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  accomplishing  that  object;  and  that  said  com- 
mittee have  leave  to  sit  during  the  recess. 

This  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table  at  his  request,  and 
on  the  8th  of  February  called  up  for  action.  The  senator 
made  a  speech  of  signal  ability  on  the  subject,  and  so  far 
as  the  forty-fifth  congress  was  concerned,  the  matter  rested 


there.  No  committee  was  appointed, and  no  further  action 
taken.  We  are  not  disappointed  in  this  result,  and  we 
have  the  best  authority  tor  saying  that  the  senator  himself 
is  not.  When  Ave  remember  that  the  majority  iu  congress 
from  the  solid  south  was  never  elected,  but  sent  there  to 
misrepresent  the  Freedmen,  it  would  be  madness  to  ex- 
pect anything  from  such  a  body  in  favor  of  the  colored 
race.  The  senator  in  his  speech  thus  states  u  the  condi- 
tions with  which  we  have  to  deal :  " 

••  First.  The  fact  that  iu  certain  districts  and  States  of 
the  South,  the  colored  people  are"  in  a  majority,  and,  there- 
fore, hv  our  Constitution  and  laws,  as  well  as  by  the  rights 
of  human  nature  itself,  are  entitled  to  elect  to  office  the 
men  of  their  choice. 

"  Second.  The  existence  iu  the  hearts  of  southern  white 
men  of  a  prejudice,  a  principle,  a  sentiment,  an  instinct,  or 
whatever  you  may  please  to  call  it,  which  has  inspired  a 
determination  as  fixed  as  tate,  and  as  relentless  as  death, 
that  t he  colored  man  shall  not  make  nor  execute  the  laws 
which  govern  them." 

Add  to  these  conditions  the  astounding  facts  that  the  na- 
tional government  (voluntarily  or  otherwise)  withdrew  the 
bayonet  protection  of  the  ballot,  and  allowed  the  shot-gun 
power  to  drive  republican  voters  from  the  polls,  and  empty 
♦heir  own  pockets  into  the  ballot-boxes  of  tissue  ballots  for 
bulldozing  democrats,  to  go  to  congress  and  vote  down  any 
proposition  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
colored  race,  and  we  see  the  reason  why  Senator  Windom's 
resolution  was  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  the  forty-fifth 
congress.     Iu  his  speech  ou  the  resolution  he  says  : 

••  I  know  of  but  four  ways  by  which  the  rights  of  the 
colored  people  cau  be  secured  under  existing  circum- 
stances: 1.  The  negro  must  fight  for  them;  or — 2.  The 
government  must  enforce  them  by  military  power;  or — 3. 
They  must  be  enforced  by  the  courts  ;  or — 4.  They  must 
be  secured  through  some  such  policy  as  that  indicated  by 
the  pending  resolution." 


These  propositions  are  in  harmony  with  those  on  page 
forty-three  in  No.  9  of  the  Principia  Papers,  and  the  con- 
clusions are  very  much  alike,  to  wit  :  migrate  peaceably,  if 
possible — but  migrate. 

We  had  intended  to  publish  in  this  number  some  inter- 
esting extracts  from  the  voluminous  correspondence  of  our 
agents  And  others  ;  but  the  alarm  and  excitement  already 
created  by  the  exodus  of  the  colored  people  from  the  land 
of  oppression  to  their  new  homes  of  the  free,  makes  us 
hesitate  lest  we  should,  by  so  doing,  compromise  some  of 
them  and  hinder  their  work.  We  will,  however,  give  the 
following  letter  from  Senator  Windom,  followed  by  some 
extracts  from  southern  papers  showing  the  progress  of  the 
"  negro  exodus."  and  the  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way. 

SENATOR  WINDOM'S  LETTER. 

United  States  Senate,  \ 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  27,  1879  f 
Mr.  J.  W.  Alden. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  25th  inst.,  I  have  to  say 
that  I  will  send  you  a  halt  dozen  copies  of  my  speech  on  colored  migra- 
tion.    I  would  be  glad  to  send  you  more,  but  have  only  a  few  on  hand. 

The  committee  asked  for  by  my  resolution  was  not  appointed.  The 
pressure  of  business  at  the  close  of  the  session  prevented  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  It  will  probably  be  impossible  to  pass  it  through  the 
democratic  senate. 

I  have  been  surprised  and  gratified  with  the  response  to  the  proposi- 
tion which  conies  from  all  parts  of  the  South.  If  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  South  could  be  concentrated  upon  that  mode  of  solving  the  race 
problem,  it  would  do  more  to  protect  the  negro  and  assure  decent  treat- 
ment, than  all  the  other  means  combined. 

I  read  your  paper  No.  9,  with  much  interest  and  profit,  and  beg  you 
will  sen  1  me  anything  you  may  write  on  the  subject. 

Very  truly  vonre,  Wm.  Windom. 

THE  NEGRO  EXODUS. 

The    Danger    to    Louisiana    Interests — Reasons    As- 
signed for  the  Movement — Statements  of  Planters. 

The  New  Orleans  Times  of  March  28  says  :  "The  sen- 
sation of  the  day  is,  of  course,  the  stampede  of  the  negroes 
from  the  cotton  region  of  the  State.  The  effects  of  this 
exodus  are  already  bein<:  felt  ;  thev  are  very  serious  in 
their  nature,  and  musi    be  seriously  regarded.     It  is  no  use 
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for  journals  in  this  city  to  cry  '  poppycock  '  and  '  gammon.' 
Would  it  were  !  The  negroes,  like  a  flock  of  frightened 
sheep,  or  a  drove  of  insane  swine,  are  making  head  first  to 
the  river,  and  nothing  but  the  most  determined  efforts  will 
prevent  the  depopulation  of  the  upper  country.  The  causes 
of  this  fright  have  already  been  described,  and,  when  the 
character  of  the  negro  is  considered,  these  causes  appear 
sufficiently  reasonable.  The  trouble  will  not  be  confined  to 
one  or  two  plantations,  but  threatens  to  affect  the  whole  State, 
and  the  sugar  region  must  suffer  when  the  cotton  region  is 
overgrown  with  cotton-wood  trees  and  weeds. 

"  Not  a  week  ago,  came  an  extensive  planter  to  this  city 
to  arrange  for  advances   on   his   coming  crop.      He  made 
satisfactory  arrangements,  and  was  on  the  point  of  return- 
ing  home,  when  there   arrived  a   telegram  telling  him  his 
hands   had   left.     In   consequence,  his  arrangements  had  to 
be  cancelled,  and  he  is  a  ruined  man.     Every  day  the  same 
scene  is   enacted    in   this   city.     The   cotton  planter  wishes 
advances  ;  the  commission  merchant  asks  what  are  his  pros- 
pects.    What,  indeed,  are   his   prospects  under  the  present 
condition  of  things?   There  seems  to  be  hardly  any  remedy- 
except,  perhaps,  were   some  of  the  men  who  have  interests 
at  stake   to    go    into  the  parishes  and  persuade  the  negroes 
into   a   better   frame  of    mind  ;    eveu    this   plan    might  fail. 
however,  as  there  are  now  men  in  these  parishes  who  have 
the  ear  of  the  negroes,  and   are  doing  all   the}'  can    to  per 
suade  them  to  leave.     As   a   last   recourse,  however,  some- 
thing  must   be  done   to   persuade  the  negroes  to  move  into 
the  sugar  region,  where   tranquility  reigns,  and  the  laborer 
not  only  gains  but  receives   his  hire.     It  is  understood  that 
an   organization   is   beiug  made  for   this   purpose,  and   that 
everything  wdl  be  tried   to    keep  the  negroes  from  entirely 
quitting  the  State, lor   it    is   conceded   by  the  wise  that  the 
negroes  are   the   best  field  workers   in  existence,  and    that 
this  State  would   go  to  the  dogs  without  them      This  is  the 
truth,  although  it  does  hurt  the  pride  of  the  average  country 
politician  to  admit  it.     This  great  change  in  the  population 
of  this   State   is  going  on   now,    and  there  is    no   time  to 
be  lost  if  a  good  result   is   to   be   obtained.     The  danger  is 
one  of  the  present  moment,  and   the  remedy  must  be  ap- 
plied at  once  or  not  all.     At  such  a  moment  as  this,  the 
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people  of  Louisiana  must  not  ask  to  be  called  twice  to  look 
after  their  interests  ;  the  case  has  been  clearly  and  honestly 
stated  ;  the  next  thing  is  action." 

What  stupid  people  those  Louisiana  colored  laborers  are 
to  need  agents  "  to  go  into  the  parishes  and  persuade  the 
negroes  into  a  better  state  of  mind  "  What  is  the  need  of 
all  that?  Your  rifle-clubs  and  red-shirts  have  been  doing 
that  very  thing  for  more  than  two  years  past  "on  the  Mis- 
sissippi plan,"  and  yet  these  stupid  fellows  can't  see  it  for 
their  interest  to  stay  there,  and  "  vote  the  democratic 
ticket  or  die."  for  that,  in  southern  parlence,  is  what  is 
meant  by  4*  a  better  frame  of  miud." 

EFFECT  OF  SOUTHERN  RULE. 

"  New  York,  April  2. 
"A  gentleman  who  owns  property  in  Mississippi  and  has 
spent  the  last  year  in  that  State,  says  the  condition  of 
affairs  there  is  deplorable.  The  bankers  refuse  to  lend 
money  on  real  estate  security,  and  the  merchants  find 
it  likewise  impossible  to  make  advances  to  planters, 
taking  crops  as  security.  The  eutire  credit  system  of  the 
State  is  destroyed.  There  is  very  little  ready  money, 
and  distress  and  ruin  stares  all  classes  in  the  face.  Politi- 
cal disturbances  have  driven  away  investments  of  northern 
capital  and  enterprise,  and  the  pestilence  last  summer  has 
finished  the  work  the  bulldozers  began  four  years  ago.  The 
return  of  yellow  fever  the  coming  summer  is  generally  ex- 
pected. In  Vicksburg  there  have  been  sporadic  cases  of 
fever  all  winter.  Nothing  whatever  has  been  done  to  im- 
prove the  sanitary  condition  of  that  cit}',  and  already  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  make  preparations  to  flee  from  the 
place.  Speaking  of  the  report  that  large  numbers  of  negroes 
are  leaving  for  the  North,  he  savs  the  movement  is  fast  a»- 
suming  the  proportions  of  a  hegira,  and  is  causing  general 
alarm  among  planters  throughout  the  State.  From  the 
river  counties  of  Mississippi  below  Vicksburg  alone,  more 
than  2000  colored  people  have  removed  to  northern  States 
since  the  first  of  January  last,  most  of  them  bound  for 
Kansas,  but  many  settling  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  He 
says   the   negroes  who    thus   remove  take   almost  as  many 
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precautions  to  get  away  as  they  formerly  did  to  escape  from 
slavery.  Part  of  a  family  would  board  a  boat  at  one  land- 
ing, and  part  at  another,  to  avoid  exciting  suspicion.  The 
local  papers  abound  in  abuse  of  Yankee  agents,  and  if  any 
parties  are  caught  there  endeavoring  to  make  labor  con- 
tracts, they  would  be  treated  as  abolitionists  were  before 
the  war." 

The  Georgia  Legislature  is  trying  to  prevent  immi- 
gration by  legislation.  It  might  as  well,  and  with  a  better 
prospect  of  success,  try  to  prevent,  by  legislation,  water 
running  down  hill.  The  finger  of  the  God  of  the  Universe 
is  as  visible  in  this  exodus,  as  it  was  in  that  of  the  children 
of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  same  power  that  over- 
whelmed Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea,  will  see  to 
it  that  His  oppressed  people  are  not  overthrown  in  their 
flight  to  their  future  homes.  Let  their  oppressors  stand 
from  under.  Says  a  Washington  despatch  to  the  New 
York  Times  :  "  For  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  desire  among  the  most  enterprising  negroes  in  the 
black  counties  of  Georgia  to  get  away  to  Texas.  So  ex- 
tensive  has  this  been,  that  the  Georgia  legislature  has 
prohibited  agents  from  inducing  laborers  to  leave  the 
State.  Alabama  has  not  yet  fallen  into  line  so  far  as 
heard  from.  Iu  South  Carolina  Messrs.  Raiuey,  Cain, 
Smalls,  Nash,  and  most  of  the  prominent  colored  leaders, 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  immigration  scheme.  In  Louis- 
iana, Pinchback,  Menard  and  others  support  it.  Senator 
Bruce  lends  it  \\\<  countenance  in  Mississippi.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  Nashville  convention  will  take  action  in 
the  same  line  by  appointing  au  executive  committee  to 
gather  information  and  look  alter  the  whole  matter.  Per- 
haps  the  most  practical  action  yet  had  is  seen  in  the  feeling 
manifested  by  the  great  railroad  enterprises  now  in  progress 
in  the  West  toward  this  laboring  element.  Jay  Gould,  for 
the  Union  Pacific,  has,  it  is  reported,  recently  intimated  a 
desire  to  employ  1000  colored  men  on  favorable  terms  on 
the  Utah  Central  road.  Mr.  Huntingdon,  for  the  Central 
and  Southern  Pacific  roads,  will  give  employment  this  fall 
iu   Arizona   to    1000    men.      Ex-Senator    Patterson,  who  is 
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now  in  the  service  of  the  Southern  Pacific  road,  and  will 
reside  in  Tucson  hereafter,  has  taken  this  matter  in  hand 
in  conjunction  with  leading  colored  republicans  of  his  for- 
mer State.  It  is  believed  that  Arizona  will  be  able  to  find 
employment  for  several  thousand  of  these  people.  The 
country  is  well  adapted  to  them,  and  the  people  will  be 
very  glad  to  replace  the  Chinese,  who  are  now  going  there, 
with  colored  American  laborers.  The  colored  people  will 
do  well,  without  doubt,  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The 
Indian  Territory,  if  open  for  settlement,  would  afford  avail- 
able homes  for  thousands.  There  are  nearly  12,000  people 
of  color,  formerly  their  slaves,  citizens  of  or  residents  in  the 
various  Indian  nations.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  has  also  indicated  a  purpose  to  employ  in  New 
Mexico  a  large  force  of  colored  laborers.  The  Pacific  rail- 
road ha«  agreed  to  carry  colored  emigrants  from  Omaha, 
who  may  be  going  to  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  if 
they  arrive  in  bodies  at  Omaha,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
mile,  or  thereabout,  which  would  make  the  cost  of  the 
whole  journey  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Maricopa  Wells, 
the  terminus  until  next  winter  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  not 
over  SoO.  There  is  a  decided  inclination  at  the  California 
end  of  the  transcontinental  roads  to  encourage  emigration 
thither,  and  to  that  end  fares  are  likely  to  be  largely  re- 
duced, and  the  second-class  accommodations  largely  in- 
creased. 

The  National  Farmers'  Association  had  its  origin  in 
the  Principia  Club,  which  commenced  its  work  in  1S7G,  and 
grew  into  its  present  form  in  1878.  It  is  now  organizing 
colonies  in  the  South  and  has  made  arrangements  to  fur- 
nish them  with  farms  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

50,000  ACRES  OF  LAND  on  the  line  of  the  Dallas  & 
Wichita  Railroad,  in  Northern  Texas,  for  sale  at  Si. 50 
per  acre,  by  the  National  Farmers'  Association.  Apply 
to  J.  W.  Alden,  President,  No.  7  PLxchauge  Place,  Rooms 
.48  and  49.  Boston,  where  maps,  patents  and  a  description 
of  the  lands  may  be  seen. 

Office  hours,  10  to  12  A.  M.,  and  2  to  4  P.  M. 


TEXAS,       ^ 


THE 


HOME  FOR  THE   IMMIGRANT. 


While  immigration  into  most  of  the  new  Western  States  has, 
during  the  past  few  years,  almost  ceased,  a  steady  stream  has  heen 
pouring  into  Texas,  like  the  resistless,  never-ceasing  flow  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  sea. 

Just  think  of  its  Growth ! 

Texas  declared  its  independence  of  Mexico  March  2,  1836,  and 
was  annexed  to  the  United  States  in  1845.  Its  population  was  esti- 
mated in  1835  at  50,000;  in  1845,  at  1.50,000;  in  1850,  by  United 
States  census,  it  had  212,502;  in  1800,  601,000;  in  1870,  820,000. 
Now  it  has  within  its  borders  fully  2,500,000.  A  continuance  of  this 
influx  of  immigration  in  the  ratio  it  is  now  coming,  —  with  the  nat- 
ural increase  of  the  inhabitants  here,  —  will  in  ten  years  give  the 
State  a  population  of  over  five  millions. 

How  do  you  account  for  this? 

A  record  is  had  of  over  a  million  people  who  have  come  into  the 
State  during  the  past  three  years ;  fully  three  fourths  of  whom  are 
from  the  West  and  North.  What  has  induced  them  ?  Are  they  infat- 
uated ?  Are  they  all  invalids  from  other  States,  seeking  in  our  pure 
air  and  under  our  bright  skies  the  fabled  "  fountain  of  youth"  that 
pours  its  healing  waters  evermore,  amid  our  hills  and  valleys,  offer- 
ing them  a  renewed  lease  of  life  ? 

They  are  here,  because  Texas  offers  them  a  genial  climate,  a  fertile 
soil,  an  immense  variety  of  products,  cheap  homes,  cheap  food,  cheap 
fuel,  good  markets,  good  health,  wonderfully  liberal  homestead  ex- 
emptions, low  rates  of  taxation,  entire  freedom  of  religious  belief, 
free  education  for  their  children,  the  utmost  protection  to  life  and 
property,  and  many  other  inducements. 

No  State  in  the  Union  has  been  so  little  known  and  so  grossly 
misrepresented  as  Texas.  Until  you  can  go  and  see  for  yourselves, 
let  us  briefly  recite  some  of  its  attractions. 

The  Climate 

is  more  genial  and  delightful  than  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union, 
and  excels  in  salubrity  even  the  much-vaunted  climate  of  Southern 
France  and  Italy.  The  mean  average  temperature,  taking  Dallas 
as  a  centre  of  observation,  has  been,  for  the  past  five  years,  67.65°, 
rarely  higher  than  86.50°  in  August,  or  lower  than  36.17°  in  Janu- 
ary.    The  summer  heat  is    tempered  by  the  oool  and  refreshing 


breezes  which  blow  almost  continually  from  the  south  and  west. 
The  nights  are  delightful,  and  sunstroke  is  almost  unknown.  The 
death  rate  in  our  towns  docs  not  exceed  eleven  or  twelve  to  each  one 
thousand  inhabitants  per  annum  —  the  lowest  i-ate  of  mortality 
known  in  the  world. 

The  mean  Annual  Rainfall 

throughout  the  central  and  northern  part  of  the  State,  from  meas- 
urements made  at  five  different  points  during  the  past  ten  years,  ha,-* 
been  30.15  inches.  This  has  been  distributed  to  us  at  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year;  and  we  have  our  regular  seasons  of  spring,  sum- 
mer, autumn  and  winter,  like  the  Northern  States,  ami  not.  the  wet 
and  diy  season,  like  California,  as  some  erroneously  believe. 

The  Area  of  the  State  exceeds  that  of  any  other  in  the  Union, 
amounting  to  274,366  square  miles,  or  more  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  millions  of  acres  of  land,  and  large  enough  to  make 
thirty-five  States  of  the  size  of  Massachusetts,  or  two  hundred  of 
the  size  of  Rhode  Island.  If  as  densely  populated  to-day  as  Massa- 
chusetts, it  would  contain  over  58,000,000  of  people. 

Increase  in  Wealth. 
The  taxable  property  of  the  State  in  1850 was  151,000,000;  in  1875, 

f2To,000,000 ;  in  1877,  $316,769,004. 

The  value  of  the  annual  productions  for  the  past  two  years,  ex- 
ported or  consumed  within  the  State,  has  amounted  to  from 
1=70,000,000  to  $80,000,000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  main 
products  are  cotton,  wheat,  cattle,  sugar,  lumber,  hides,  and  wool. 

State  Debt. 

The  public  debt  of  the  State  is  only  about  $3,000,000,  a  mere 
trifle,  and  liable  to  be  wiped  out  any  year.  A  tax  of  one  per  cent, 
on  the  property  in  the  State,  or  a  poll  tax  of  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents,  would  cancel  it  forever. 

Limitation  of  Taxes. 

The  State  tax  can  never  exceed  fifty  cents  on  the  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation;  and  no  county,  city,  or  town  can  levy  more  than 
one  half  of  the  amount  of  said  State  tax  ;  thus  limiting  taxes  to  se\  - 
enty-five  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation. 

Homestead  Exemption. 

The  homestead  of  a  family,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  (not  included  in  a  city,  town,  or  village),  or  any  city,  town,  or 
village  lot  or  lots,  not  to  exceed  $5000  in  value  at  the  time  of  their 
designation  as  a  homestead,  and  without  reference  to  the  value  of 
any  improvements  thereon,  shall  not  be  subject  to  forced  sale  for 
debts,  except  for  the  purchase  money  thereof,  or  for  taxes,  or  labor 
and  materials  expended  thereon.  Neither  caji  this  homestead  be 
mortgaged  or  in  am'  way  encumbered  except  as  above  stated. 


Marital  Law. 

"All  property,  both  real  and  personal,  <  >t'  the  wife,  owned  or  claimed 
by  In  r  before  marriage,  and  that  acquired  afterward  by  gift,  devise, 
or  descent,  shall  be  her  separate  property."  And  business  can  be 
transacted  by  husband  or  wife,  and  real  estate  bought  or  sold,  and 
conveyances  made,  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 

To  :i  man  with  a  debt,  like  the  sword  of  1  )amocles  hanging  over  him, 
the  benefits  of  this  law  arc  plainly  apparent,  and  no  comment  is 
necessary. 

Schools  and  Sckoolhouses. 

Texas  has  the  most  munificent  endowment  for  the  support  of  its 
schools,  charitable  and  penal  institutions,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  The  lands  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  if  sold  to-day  at  their 
appraised  value,  would  amount  to  fully  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Schools  are  being  organized  and  houses  built  in 
every  portion  of  the  State. 

Farm  Products. 

All  the  grains,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  products  of  the  temperate  and 
torrid  zones  are  grown  successfully  in  Texas.  Wheat  equal  in  quantity 
and  superior  in  quality  to  that  grown  in  Minnesota  or  Illinois,  and 
cotton  ranking  fully  up  to  that  cultivated  in  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
grow  here,  side  by  side  in  the  same  fertile  fields;  while  sugar,  rice, 
tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  jute,  ramie,  corn,  and  all  the  small  cereals,  are 
profitably  cultivated,  and  find  a  ready  market. 

Live  Stock 

of  all  kin  Is,  horses,  asses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine, 
are  raised  more  easily,  and  with  greater  profit,  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  world.  Millions  run  at  large,  unfed,  without  shelter, 
and  almost  uncared  for,  the  entire  season,  producing  immense 
profits,  varying  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  net  per  annum. 
It  requires  only  a  small  capital  to  embark  in  this  business;  and 
wealth  rapidly  accumulates. 

Timber  —  Lumber. 

A  belt  of  timber  extends  from  Red  River  nearly  to  the  Gulf,  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  making  a  territory  about  the  size 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  is  heavily  covered  with  yellow 
pine,  oak,  and  other  varieties,  and  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  will 
furnish  building  materials  for  Texas  and  for  export  for  a  century  to 
come.  The  other  portion  of  the  State,  although  called  prairie,  has 
a  plentiful  supply  of  wood  for  ordinary  purposes ;  and  its  growth  is  so 
rapid  that  it  is  fully  expected  to  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  settlers. 

Mineral  Resources. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  lies  principally  in  its  vast  beds  of 
coal,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  silver,  gold,  nickel,  gypsum,  and  salt, 
uil  of  which  abound  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities;  while  cobalt, 
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manganese,  bismuth,  arsenic,  asbestos,  asphalfeim,  and  other  varieties 
are  found  in  paying  quantities.  Fire  (day,  potter-.'  clay,  kaolin-paint, 
and  nitre  earth*,  alum,  and  sulphur,  are  met  with  almost  everywhere. 

Manufactures. 

No  State  in  the  Union  offers  such  inducements  as  Texas,  to  persons 
of  energy,  capital,  and  skill,  to  engage  in  manufacturing  operations. 
Wc  have  the  raw  materials  in  the  greatest  abundance  —  such  as  tim- 
ber, coal,  iron,  copper,  cotton,  wool,  hides,  tanniug  materials,  hemp, 
flax,  <£c. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  pleasant,  and  factories  can  be  operated  every 
dav  in  the  year.     Food  is  cheap  and  abu.idant ;  and  the 

Markets 

for  manufactured  goods  are  at  our  own  doors.  Northern  Texas  not 
onlv  has  a  fertile  soil  and  salubrious  climate,  but  its  system  of  rail- 
roads affords  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  products  out  of  the  State; 
while  the  heavy  tide  of  immigration  constantly  flowing  in,  creates  a 
Strong  home  demand  for  grain,  vegetables,  fruits,  meats,  &c. 

The  Dallas  and  Wichita  Railroad, 

which  is  now  being  constructed,  is  opening  up  a  vast  stretch  of  terri- 
tory, which  heretofore,  on  account  of  its  occupation  by  the  Indians 
and  its  distance  from  market",  lias  not,  until  within  the  last  few  years, 
attracted  the  attention  of  capitalists  and  immigrants.  The  great 
Northwest,  embracing  the  whole  territory  west  of  the  Central  and 
north  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railways,  having  an  area  of  over 
60,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  one-third  larger  than  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  attractive  portions  of 
the  State,  is  entirely  without  railroad  communication,  excepting  by 
the  Dallas  and  Wichita  Railroad,  which  is  being  built  from  Dallas  to 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  some  500  miles  distant.  This  road 
gets  a  large  and  valuable  laud-grant  from  the  State  of  Texas,  and  ha* 
already  selected  over  half  a  million  acres  of  land,  which  are  being 
classified  and  appraised,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  sale  at  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  of  the  Company  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  and  at  different 
branch  offices  throughout  the  North  and  East.  The  country  along 
the  line  is  fast  settling  up,  principally  by  Northern  emigrants.  Town 
sites,  at  eligible  points  on  the  road,  are  being  laid  out,  and  lots  for 
building  purposes,  and  out-lots  of  40,  80,  or  160  acres,  adjoining  or 
convenient  to  the  towns,  are  being  offered  for  sale  on  advantageous 
terms.  Colony  rates  of  fare  in  going  to  Texas  will  be  furnished,  and 
free  pass  on  the  Dallas  and  "Wichita  Railroad  to  purchasers. 

For  further  particulars,  and  maps,  send  three  stamps  to 

J.  P.  SNOW,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Of  course  wo  do  not  wish  to  dictate  our  colonists  into 
what  State  they  shall  go  for  a  home.  We  only  say  we  can 
provide  you  farms  as  advertised  on  page  13  ;  but  if  you  pre- 
fer other  localities,  which  suit  you  better,  all  things  consid- 
ered, climate,  soil  and  price — he  it  so.  The  Hon.  William 
Claflin,  after  conferring  with  the  United  States  Laud  Com- 
missioner, in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  matter  of  western 
homes  for  the  Freed  men,  writes  us,  Dec.  10,  1878.  We 
give  you  the  dosing  paragraph  of  his  letter,  which  relates 
to  this  point  as  follows  :  '* Thinking  that  a  genial  climate 
was  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  Freedman,  the  Com- 
missioner spoke  of  the  great  area  of  State  lands — rich  in 
6oil,  unsurpassed  for  grazing  or  stock  raising —contained 
in  Texas,  which  State  has  a  remarkably  soft  and  healthful 
climate." 

The  foregoing  circular  from  the  Eastern  Agent  of  sev- 
eral  railroads,  who  is  also  secretary  of  our  association, 
contains  valuable  information  on  this  subject. 


"  POPERY  JUDGED  BY  ITS  FRUITS." 

BY    A    MEMBER    OF   THE    PRINCIPIA    CLUB. 

This  startling  narrative,  which  reveals  the  gneuine  fruits 
of  Popery,  wherever  it  maintains  the  ascendency  unmolested 
by  opposing  sects,  is  a  translation  from  the  Spanish,  by  a 
member  of  the  Principia  Club.  The  bold  utterances  of  the 
Pope's  encyclical  letter,  echoed  by  some  of  the  Catholic 
journals  of  this  country,  that  Protestantism  is  the  source  of 
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crime,  or  that  crime  is  the  fruit  of  Protestantism,  are  neu- 
tralized somewhat  or  offset  by  the  testimony  of  papal  wit- 
nesses a*  given  in  this  little  volume  of  140  pages  (especial- 
ly chap,  vii.),  which  ought  to  be  in  every  Protestant  family  , 
and  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

Those  utterances  are  false,  not  only  in  the  light  of  past, 
history,  but  in  the  passing  events  of  the  present  age. 
Witness  the  case  of  the  late  Vicar  General  of  Boston, 
which  the  Protestant  press  would  not,  and  the  papal  dare 
not  publish,  but  which  the  Principia  Papers,  No.  8,  did  pub- 
lish. Go  a  step  higher  and  take  the  case  of  Archbipshop 
Purcell,  of  Cincinnati,  whose  more  recent  crimes  have 
been  toned  down  to  •'  little  irregularities,"  which  meas- 
ured by  gold  are  said  to  amount  to  4  or  5,000,000,  to  say 
nothing  of  man}'  similar  cases  that  may  be  quoted  ;  and 
tell  us  whether  Protestantism  might  not  hurl  back  the 
eharge  of  crime  upon  the  "  man  of  sin,"  (described  by 
Paul  in  i  Timothy  vs.  1-5)  whose  crimes  are  patent  to  the 
readers  of  the  history  of  the  '*  Spanish  Iuquisition,"  or  the 
"  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day."  in  France,  and 
similar  crimes  in  all  countries  under  papal  rule.  We  must 
be  pardoned  for  not  taking  stock  in  the  papal  infallibility 
of  the  Pope  or  his  chinch,  while  she  protects  her  criminals 
and  condones  their  crimes  with  the  approbation  of  her 
Popes. 

That  the  Protestant  Church  has  criminals  in  it  is  but 
too  true — that  the  devil  captured  a  Judas  Iscariot  among 
the  Apostles  is  also  true — but  that  the  papal  church  with 
its  long  catalogue  of  the  blackest  crimes  the  world  ever 
saw  dangling  from  its  sacerdotal  robes,  flaunting  in  the 
face  of  Protestants,  and  with  its  criminals  reeking;  with  the 
blood  of  saints  and  martyrs,  has  any  standing  in  court,  as 
plaintiff  in  this  case,  is  most  emphatically  denied. 

When  the  papal  church  will  convict  and  punish  its  crim- 
inals as  the  Protestant  Church  does  by  excommunication, 
or  turn  them  over  to  the  civil  and  judicial  powers  to  have 
justice  meted  out  to  them,  instead  of  paying  heavy  dam- 
ages to  shield   them  from   the  penalties  of  their  crimes,  as 
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was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Vicar  General,  aud  as  is  now 
proposed  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  Archbishop,  then  and 
not  till  then,  will  its  voice  be  heeded  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  as  prosecutor  against  Protestantism.  The  elements 
of  despotism  are  not  yet  sufficiently  consolidated  in  this 
country  to  assume  the  rule,  for  though  they  may  now  have 
a  transient  success  in  Congress,  when  the  people  shall  take 
the  matter  in  hand  in  1880,  with  the  fraudulent  and  never 
elected  congressional  majority  from  the  ;'  solid  south  *' 
wiped  out  in  that  locality  by  immigration  and  the  census, 
and  transferred  to  the  West,  then  the  political  trinity  of 
despotism  will  be  ground  to  powder  and  blown  to  the 
winds. 


